LANDSCAPE AFTER HOMER

city, that city's founder and tutelary deity. Thus
the victory and the place of victory, the victor's home
and lineage, all conducted the poet along the route,
long or short, of myth and legend, which was funda-
mentally a common possession and a national in-
heritance. And so the odes of Pindar are steeped in
communal sentiment, and his treatment of nature
is conditioned in so far as it must be of general appeal
and not the product of individual and wilful fancy.

Between the tragedians and this fascinating but
puzzling writer there are striking differences. They
show a deeper knowledge of the heart and a conscious-
ness of the need of reinterpreting tradition to an age
of intellectual speculation and ferment. They are
broader as well as deeper than Pindar. Emancipated
from caste feeling and sacerdotalism, they are more
human. They arc more of their age and they are
more for all readers and all times. But for our
present purpose the likenesses are more important
than the differences. In drama the artistic conditions
and conventions are in some respects similar to those
in choral lyric. We find there too a religious at-
mosphere and the use of mythology and heroic
story for moral and spiritual ends. These serve as
weighty counteractions to individualistic vagaries
and excesses.

A form of drama so concentrated in its action as
the Greek, with its paucity of actors, its general fixity
of place, its lack of secondary plots and digressive
episodes, would seem to give less scope for landscape
description than the loose romantic plays of Shake-
speare and other Elizabethans. Even in Shakespeare's
tragedy the description of Dover Cliff in King Lear is
something unique. Greek tragedies have little or no
background, and at the outset attention is rarely
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